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The Book of the Seasons ; or the Calendar of Nature. By William 
Howitt. 12mo. pp. 404. Colburn and Bentley. 


FEBRUARY. 

As I have already observed, I regard this as the most cheerless 
month in the year. There may be pleasant varieties of it; the 
latter end may, and frequently is, much more agreeable than the 
commencement; but, as a whole, it is as I have characterised it. 
It is at once damp and foggy. Besides the earth being saturated 
with a whole winter’s moisture, there is generally abundance of 
rain during this mouth, so much so as to have acquired for it the 
cognomen of “ February fill-dike.” The frosts and snows which 
have been locking up and burying the earth for weeks and months, 
are now giving way, and what is so cheerless and chilly as A GREAT 
Tuaw? There is a lack of comfort felt everywhere. In real 
winter weather, the clear frosty air sharply saluted the face by 
day, and revealed to the eye at night a scene of pure and sublime 
splendour in the lofty and intensely blue sky, glittering with con- 
gregated stars, or irradiated with the placid moon. There was a 
sense of vigour, of elasticity, of freshness about you, which made 
it welcome; but now, most commonly, by day or by night, the sky 
is hidden in impenetrable vapour ; the earth is sodden and splashy 
with wet ; and even the very fireside does not escape the comfort- 
less sense of humidity. Everything presents to the eye, accus- 
tomed so long to the brightness of clear frosts, and the pure white- 
ness of snow, a dingy and soiled aspect. All things are dripping 





with wet; it hangs upon the walls like a heavy dew; it penetrates | 


into the drawers and wardrobes of our warmest chambers; and 
you are surprised at the unusual dampness of your clothes, linen, 
books, and papers; and, in short, almost everything you have 
occasion to examine. Brick and stone floors are now dangerous 
things for delicate and thinly-shod people to stand upon. ‘To this 
source, and in fact to the damps of this month, operating in various 
ways, may he attributed not a few of the colds, coughs, and con- 
sumptions so prevalent in England. Pavements are frequently so 
much elevated by the expansion of the moisture beneath, as to 
obstruct the opening and shutting of doors and gates, and your 
gravel walks resemble saturated sponges. Abroad, the streets are 
flooded with muddy water, and shppery with patches of half-thawed 
ice and snow, which strike through your shoes ina moment. The 
houses, and all objects whatever, have a dirty and disconsolate 
aspect ; and clouds of dim and smoky haze hover over the whole 
dispiriting scene. In the country, the prospect is not much better ; 
the roads are full of mire. Instead of the enchantments of hoar- 
frost, you have naked hedges, sallow and decaying meads beneath 
them, brown and wet pastures, and sheets of ice, but recently 
affording so much fine exercise to skaiters and sliders, half sub- 
mersed in water, full of great cracks, scattered with straws and 
dirty patches, and stones half liberated by the thaw :—such are the 
miserable features of the time. 

Let us felicitate ourselves that such joyless period is seldom of 
long duration, The winds of March speedily come piping their 
jovial strains ; clearing the face of the blessed heavens from their 
sullen veil of clouds, and sweeping away the superabundant mois- 
ture from earth and air, Oh! blithe and animating is the breath 
of March! It is like a cool but spirit-stirring draught of some 
ancient vintage ; elating but not enervating the heart; deadening 
the memory of past evil, and expanding it to the delicious hope of 
future delights. So precious a boon, however, is not exclusively 
permitted to March: February is often allowed to be a liberal par- 
taker ere its close, and we have known the winds lift up their voices 
this month with all their triumphant and sonorous energy. Nothing 
can perhaps illustrate so livingly our idea of a spirit as a mighty 
wind—present in its amazing power and sublimity, yet seen only in 
Its effects. We are whirled along with its careering torrent with 
irresistible power; we are driven before it, as Miss Mitford says, 
as by a steam-engine. How it comes rushing and roaring over the 
house, like the billows of a mighty ocean! Then for the banging 
of doors, the screaming and creaking of signs, the down toppling 
of crazy gables, the showering of tiles upon the pavement, as if the 
bomb-shells of a besieging army were demolishing the roofs, and 
rendering it even death to walk the streets! Then for a scene of 
awful grandeur upon the glorious ocean. That which, but an hour 
before, was calm and sun-bright, a variety of vessels lying at anchor, 
or sailing to and fro in serene beauty, then is a scene of sublime and 
chaotic uproar !—the waves rolling and foaming, and dashing their 








spray over rocks, pier-heads, houses, and even over the loftiest towers 
and churches too, as I have seen it, to an amazing extent, till the 
water ran down the walls like rain, and the windows, at a great 
distance from the beach, were covered with a salt incrustation—the 
vessels, meanwhile, labouring amidst the riotous billows as for life, 
and tugging at their cables as if mad for their escape. Many a 
beautiful, many a wild, many an animating spectacle is to be wit- 
nessed on the shore of our happy isle in such moments. What 
anxious groups are collected on the quays of populous ports! What 
lonely peril is encountered on distant strands, where the solitary 
fisherman picks up a troubled and precarious livelihood ! 

Then, too, for the most animate’ scene which the inland country 
can exhibit in all the twelve montis, a scene mixed with no slight 
touches of the grotesque. Wherever you go, the people, perhaps 
suddenly aroused from the tranquil fireside of a Sunday afternoon, 
are swarming upon the roofs of their houses like bees startled from 
their cells by the unexpected appearance of some formidable intru- 
der, toiling to resist the outrageous attack of the storm upon the 
thatch; which is, here and there, torn clean from the rafters, and 
in other places heaves and pants as if impatient to try a flight into 
the next field or garden. There is an universal erection of ladders, 
a bustling, anxious laying on of logs, rails, harrows, or whatever 
may come to hand, to keep down the mutinous roof. Old wives, 
with spectacled noses and kerchiefs incontinently tied over their 
mob caps, are seen reconnoitring pig-sties, hen-roosts, &c. lest they 
be blown down, or something be blown down upon them. What a 
solemn and sublime roar too, there is in the woods—a sound as if 
of tempestuous seas! Whatever poetical spirit can hear it without 
being influenced by incommunicable ideas of power, majesty, and 
the stupendous energies of the elements ! 


«Oh storm and darkness, ye are wondrous strong !”” 


What picturesque ruin is there seattered around you! Trees over- 
whelmed, immense branches torn down, small boughs broken, and 
dry leaves whirled along, or quivering in the air like birds. What a 
harvest of decayed sticks for the Goody Blakes, who, with their 
checked aprons held up, will not fail to discover it! What a har- 
vest, too, for the newspapers, which will be filled for a season with 
calamitous accounts of accidents and deaths by falling of chimneys, 
shipwrecks, and so forth! 

Towards the end of the month, we are gladdened with symp- 
toms of approaching spring. On warm banks the commencement 
of vegetation is perceptible, the sap is stirring in the trees, swelling 
and feeding the buds; in gardens a variety of green things are 
peeping from the earth, and snow-drops, hepaticas, &c. are actually 
in bloom. 

In towns it is a cheering sight, even when all without is frosty 
and wintry, to see, as we pass, in cottage-windows, tufts of crocuses 
and snow-drops flowering in pots; and in those of wealthier dwel- 
lings hyacinths, narcissi, &c. in glasses, displaying their bulbs and 
long fibrous roots in the clear water below, and the verdure and 
flowery freshness of summer above. It is a sight truly English. 
It is in accordance with our ideas of home-comfort and elegance. 
If we are to believe travellers, in no country is the domestic culture 
of flowers so much attended to as in this. I trust this will always 
be a prevailing taste with us. There is something pure and refresh- 
ing in the appearance of plants in a room, and watched and waited 
on, as they are generally, by the gentler sex, they are links in many 
pleasant associations. They are the cherished favourites of our 
mothers, wives, sisters, and friends not less dear, and connect them- 
selves in our minds with their feminine delicacy, loveliness, and 
affectionate habits and sentiments.’ 





“Tney Say,” a Suspicious AutHoriry.—* They say” tells 
that which is not true at least three quarters of the time. He is 
about the worst authority you can produce to support the credi- 
bility of your statement. Scarcely was there ever a suspicious 
report put in circulation but this Mr They Say was the author of 
it; and he always escapes responsibility and detection, because, 
living nowhere, he can never be found. Who said that Mr E., the 
merchant, was supposed to be in a falling condition ?—Why, “ They 
say” so. On what authority do you affirm that neighbour Tom- 
kins has been in bad company ?—Why, “ They say” so. Is it a 
fact that Miss —— is not so circumspect and chaste as she should 
be ?—Why, “ They say” so. Plague on this Mr They Say—he is 
a half-brother to Mr Nobody, who does all the mischief, and lives 
nowhere but in the inventive brain of those who, undeserving res- 
sect themselves, are desirous to pull down others to their own 
level.—We always suspect the truth of a report which comes from 
the authority—* They say.” 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Why anp Because.—A rich man making his will, left hand- 
some legacies to all his domestics except his steward. On being 
asked the reason for this exception: “ I leave him out,” said he, 
“ because he has been in my service for more than twenty years.” 





Graspinc at Too Mucu.—A celebrated Irish Judge, in passing 
sentence ona thief who had been convicted of stealing a time- 
piece in a dwelling-house, said “ that in grasping at time, he had 
reached eternity.” 


A Narurat Mistake.—A black servant, being examined in the 
Church Catechism, by the minister of the parish, was asked, 
“What are you made of?” Cato answered, “Of mud, massa.” 
On being told he should say, “of dust,’ he replied, “ No, massa, 
it no do—no stick togedder.” 


Force or Hanir.—It is said of a celebrated Bath physician, 
that he could not prescribe even for himself without a fee, and 
therefore when unwell, he took a guinea out of one pocket, and 
put it in the other. 


Deuicate Fiarrery.—lIn the Bristol market, a lady laying her 
hand on a joint of veal, said, “I think, Mr B., this veal is not quite 
so white as usual.”—“ Put on your glove, madam,” replied the 
dealer, “ and you will think differently.” 


A Tuin Hovse accountep ror.—The author of a play, at 
its second representation, which happened soon after war was 
declared between France and England,—seeing the house was very 
thin, observed to Morton the dramatist, who sat near him in the 
pit, “ The thinness of the house, is owing, I suppose, to the war.” 
“No, sir,” said Morton—“ to the piece.” 


' Castes tn THE Arr.—Dr John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester in 
the reign of Charles II, had attempted to show the possibility of a 
voyage to the moon. The Duchess of Newcastle, who had written 
thirteen volumes upon speculative subjects, meeting the Bishop one 
evening at a concert, accosted him thus :—*‘ My Lord, suppose you 
were able to carry me“ to the moon, where am I to abide in my way 
thither ?”—“ Madam,” said he, “of all the people in the world, I 
should not have expected that question from you, who have built 
so many castles in the air, that you might sleep every night in one 





of them.” 


INTERJECTIONS.—These, which have been called brute sounds, 
and supposed to be destitute of meaning, may often be traced to sig- 
nificant words. Few exclamations are, at first hearing, less intelli- 
gible than those used by huntsmen—Tully ho! and Halloo! But 
the former of these has been clearly traced to the French, au tailli! 
“to cover!” and the latter has been conjectured to originate in the 
ety still used by wolf-hunters in France, au loup! “To the wolf!” 


“Tue Rucine Passion Strona w Deatru.”—M. de Lagny, 
of the Academy of Sciences, who was a clever mathematician, having 
become insensible in his last illness, M. Maupertuis approached his 
bed, and endeavoured to rouse him by calling aloud several times. 
At last he exclaimed, “ Monsieur de Lagny, what is the square of 
twelve ?”—“One hundred and forty-four,” answered the other ; and 
ina few minutes after, expired. 


SLEEPING IN THE Ricut Puace.—Doddington was very lethargic. 
Falling asleep one day after dinner with Sir Richard Temple, Lord 
Cobham, and others, one of the party reproached him with his 
drowsiness. He denied having been asleep; and to prove he had 
not, offered to repeat all Lord Cobham had been saying. Cobham 
challenged him to do so. Doddington repeated a story, and Lord 
Cobham owned he had been telling it. “ Well,’ said Doddington, 
“and yet I did not hear a word of it; but I went to sleep, because 
I knew that about this time of day you would tell that story.” 


MemorasB_Le ANECDOTE CONNECTED witH THE Deatn or Sir 
Puitipe Sipsey.—Sir Philip Sidney died at thirty-two years of age, 
on the 17th of October 1586, in consequence of a wound he re- 
ceived in a desperate engagement near Zutphen, upon which occa- 
sion he manifested a noble sympathy towards a humble fellow- 
sufferer in the conflict. As Sidney was returning from the field of 
battle, pale, languid, and thirsty with excess of bleeding, he asked 
for water. It was brought, and had approached his lips, when he 
instantly resigned it to a dying soldier, whose ghastly countenance 
attracted notice, speaking these ever memorable words, “ This 
man’s necessity is still greater than mine.” —Mr Hone’s Year Book : 
Number for February.—{An extract from this work, in our Chat of 
Saturday, entitled “ Conclusive Answers,” by mistake had not the 
source acknowledged. } 
Free Transtation.—In a _ French publication entitled the 
“ Journey of General Lafayette in the United States of America in 
1824,” there is an entire translation of Mr Ingersoll’s discourse 
before the American Philosophical Society on the occasion of the 
General’s attendance, in which the following ludicrous version 
occurs. The lines of Shakspeare, 
“Man is a creature holding large discourse, 
Looking before and after,” 

are thus done into French :— 
“ Man is a creature who makes long speeches, 
Who looks to the future and the past.” 








“ An iT PLEASE THE Pics,”—is, with a small change, the old 
Roman Catholic ejaculation, “An it please the Pix,” which is 
the box in which the Host is carried.—G@entleman’s Magazine. 


Names anv Faces.—The master of a charity-school in Lincoln. 
shire, was lecturing a dull boy, whom he could not make learn the 
letters of the alphabet, when the lad, overwhelmed with the re. 
proaches he received, blubbered out, “I does’nt know ’em, master, 
by their neams, but I knows ’em by their /zaces.” 


DistoyaL Punctuation.—A dealer in earthenware arriving at a 
country town, and wishing to give notice that he would make a sale 
of his goods for one day only, gave directions to the town-crier to 
notify his intention the preceding afternoon. The worthy stentor, 
for the greater accuracy, committed the notice to writing, and after. 
wards proclaimed it thus: ‘ The said goods will continue on, sale 
to-morrow. And for that day only, God save the King !” 

Curious Crock.—1655. Feb. 24.—Mr Evelyn notes his having 
seen a curious mechanical contrivance. “I was shewed a table 
clock, whose balance was only a chrystal ball sliding on parallel 
irons without being at all fixed, but rolling from stage to stage till 
falling on a spring concealed from sight, it was thrown up to the 
utmost channel again, made with an imperceptible declivity ; in 
this continual vicissitude of motion prettily entertaining the eye 
every half minute, and the next half giving progress to the hand 
that showed the hour, and giving notice by a small bell, so as in 
120 half minutes, or periods of the bullets falling on the ejacula- 
tory spring, the clock-part struck. This very extraordinary piece 
(richly adorned) had been presented by some German prince to our 
late king [Charles I.], and was now in the possession of the usurper 
{Oliver Cromwell], valued at 200/.””—Hone’s Year Book. 


Tue Art or War.—Extract of a conversation between Fabre 
the painter, the Countess of Aibany, and Paul Louis Courier.— 
These personages were discussing the age of Louis XLV, which the 
painter was extolling above the present, in respect, principally, of 
its pre-eminence in the arts. Madame d’Albany retorted, how- 
ever, that the art of war was brought to far greater perfection in 
the present times; this gives Paul Louis an opportunity of deliver- 
ing his sentiments, as an old artillery officer, on the subject, through 
the mouth of Fabre. Paul: “ But, madam,” said 1, “ you must 
remark, that there is considerable doubt whether there és any art in 
war.”—** What! ask him,” said I; and, seeing him smile, she said, 
“ But there are so many books upon it.”—“ Oh!” replied he, 
“‘ there are books upon theology, and upon magic, too; still, I 
believe one just as much as the other.’—*‘ But what do you 
mean, then, by tactics, fortification, castrametation ?’—‘ May I 
die if I know.”—“ Oh, but I know; and I will tell you,” said the 
Countess. ‘“ Tactics are the art of arranging soldiers, according 
to certain rules, in order of battle. In one word, it is the art of 
fighting.”—** And without this art,” says he, ‘‘ there would be no 
fighting! Oh, the grand, the indispensable science! For what, 
] pray, should we do to kill one another, if great men did not 
show us the method ?’?—*‘* Whatever you choose: but still you 
can’t deny that this method, this science, exists.’”—‘* Hear me,” 
says he; ‘‘ I wish to believe, since all the world tells ine so, that 
war is an art: but you must own that it is the only one which 
requires no apprenticeship. It is the only one that a man may 
know without having learnt. In all others, study and timezare 
required ; one begins by being a pupil ; but in this one, is » master 
at once; and whatever little disposition one may bring to it, the 
first attempt is constantly the chef-d’wurre.’—* Explain yourself,” 
said the Countess, “ for your idea is strange, or I do’nt under- 
stand you.’’—“ Well, then,” says he, ‘1, for instance, when I 
wished to become a painter, I did not sit down to paint all at once. 
It was necessary, first of all, to learn drawing; I drew from statues ; 
I drew from nature. But, before I got so far, how much time do 
you think I spent in drawing eyes, and ears, feet, hands, half-lengths, 
then whole-lengths ? And then, renewed labour, new studies from 
live models. How much application, patience, and difficulty; and 
still Ihad not yet begun to paint! At last I did paint—very badly 
at first,then not quite soill, and afterwards a little better. At last, 
at the end of thirty years, [ama painter, such as I am; and if I 
should study my art for thirty years longer, I should never know as 
much as there would be left for me to learn, Now, see what I want 
to say; in this great art of commanding men in battle, the science 
does not come in the same mode, little by little, but all at once. 
Directly it is applied to, all is learnt in an instant that there 1s to 
iearn. A young prince, eighteen years old, arrives in his carriage 
and four from Court, gives battle, and gains it, and he is a great 
general for the rest of his life—the greatest general in the 
world !”,—*“ Who then,” asked the Countess, “who ever did 
this ?”—“* The great Condé,”—‘ Ah! that was a genius.” —“ Un- 
doubtedly,” saidhe; “and Gaston de Foix! History is full of 
similar examples. But you don’t find these things in the other arts. 
Whatever genius a prince may have received from heaven, he can't 
get off his horse and produce in his boots and spurs the Stabat of 
Pergolesi, or the Holy Family of Raphael. But do you wish, 
said I, “ that a prince should be a painter or a chapel-master ¢ ie 
“No,” said he; “ God forbid I should have such a thought! 
Moliere has said, I recollect—‘ custom, with us, does not require a 
gentleman to know anything’—much less a prince. But these 


people, who know nothing, know how to make war, eh ?”—“ Cer- 
tainly ; and better than any one else.”—“ Oh! detter is another 
affair.”’ 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Devry Lang.—Richard I1].—And the Pantomime. 
Covent GarDen.—Fazio.—Married Lovers.—And the Pantomime. 





Opvera Howse. 
Twat incubus of the daily writer—the printer’s messenger— 


vulgo, the “ Devil,” alluded to at the close of the last article on 
the Opera, prevented our enlarging upon two or three circum- 
stances in “the evening’s entertainment which deserved notice. 

Had the inconsiderate and rapacious rogue given one breath, he 
would have received a more ample supply for his craving appetite ; 
and we should have gone on to the amount of half a column of 
more matter; but thus it is, and thus it should be, with the greedy 
and exacting—their eagerness, like “ vaulting ambition, o’erleaps 
itself, and falls on the other side.” 

It may not, we should hope, be deemed impertinent to hint to 
the lovers of music, in the abstract (for the remark is not addressed 
to the scientific) that an abundance of pleasure may be added to 
their gratification when listening to the combined effects, by also 


devoting their faculties to the comprehending of the composer’s 


apprehension of his subject, not only in his adaptations for the | 


voice,—there the most superficial observer can frequently discover 
his intention with tolerable accuracy ;—but in the orchestral accom- 


paniments. In the broad and more palpable appeals to the senses 


these will always be apparent; but in the more remote and refined 
descriptions of character or of adventitious occurrence during the 
progress of the story, they will never fail to perceive that the great 
musician is equally alive to his subject, and accurate in his descrip- 
tion, as in the former. And the tracing of his mind upon these 
occasions is another pleasure added to that of listening to the 
general effect of voice and instrument combined. This is musical 
painting ; and the more imaginative the composer, the more vividly 
does he by sounds convey his intention to the “ mind’s ear” of his 
audience. Inthe “ Barbiere” for instance, how ingeniously has 
Rossini, by the instruments alone, contrived to describe the 
fantastic motion of a drunkard, when the Count, pretending to be 
intoxicated, comes reeling in :—what a capital lurch there is in the 
first phrase, and which every now and then occurs during the scene ! 
There is a catch up in the passage as if he stumbled. 
This appears to us very clever. So again in the general drawl of the 
accompaniment when in the disguise of the music-mastes, he repeats 
over and over again his “ cuckoo-song” of salutation to old Bartolo. 
And, not to multiply instances, in the little tremulous flutter of the 
violins, when Figaro feels Busilio’s pulse, whom he pronounces to be 
attacked with scarlet fever. Similar examples in Mozaxt’s operas 
might be multiplied without end, 

We omitted also in the last article, to notice the style in which 
Signor SpaGnotertt played the solo obligato on the violin which 
precedes Rosina’s song with her tutor-lover. It was performed with 
such exquisite taste, feeling, and purity of tone, as to produce an 
animated applause from all parts of the house. 

In the divertissement, M. Paut, whoafterwards played the lover 
in the Ballet of “ La Somnambule,’ introduced a novel! action, (at 
least it was so to us) among the usual evolutions intended to pour- 
tray the amorous advances of a young Faun to his favoured Nymph. 
In bounding before her, he contrived to throw his body forward in 
agraceful curve, and at the same time extending his arms, he con- 
veyed the idea of an aerial form suspended and hovering with de- 
light over the object of its attraction. The group was exceedingly 
picturesque, almost as perfect as one of the Grecian medallions. 

As the writer of the present article has no other interest in the 


Covent GARDEN. 
To describe the plot of The Married Lovers, as it should be told to 
make it apparent to the reader, would occupy the time of an Arabian 
Night’s entertainment. And when he had heard it, if, like ourselves, 
he love a surprise, he would wish the writer at old Scratch for doing 
so. Grateful were we that we had been kept in primitive ignorance 
till the’scene itself opened upon us. Thus much we will discover, 
that it comprises a scheme of three married ladies in Paris, 
two French and one English, the Duchess d’Orleans, the Mar- 
chioness de Meneville, and Lady Ascot, to entrap and expose their 





husbands, who are each in love with the others’ wife. And this 
they do in the most admirable and humorous manner. There is also 
an amusing common friend of the gentlemen, one Colonel O’ Dillon, 
who, with native mis-apprehension, by keeping each off helps him on, 
and by helping each on keeps him off:—in short, the piece, which 
we hear is written by Mr Power, is by many degrees the most 
entertaining novelty we have witnessed for manya month. It is 
true farce, with ample humeur to stamp it such, and no com- 
mon-place buffoonery. If the plot as well as the writing 
| proceed from Mr Power’s own brain, we heartily compliment 
| him upon his talent; we thank him for a hearty laugh, and 


strongly urge him to follow up his 
| «6 


well-placed hit. His 
|“ Etiquette run mad,’ whieh he introduced at the Tottenham 
| Street Theatre, was amusing, and contained some sparkling 
‘dialogue; but this ‘piece is consistently written; and the 
| humour, with the blunders, thicken to the very close. Do not 
take our word, reader; but go and judge for yourself; 
and if you are what we assume every reader of the TarLer 
to be, you will not say we have too highly raised your 
expectations. For our own parts, we can only say that theatrical 
| criticism would be a sinecure if we had no meaner compositions 
to discuss than The Married Lovers. C. 








Unper THE Rose.—It is reported, that when roses were first 
brought from Italy to England, they were consecrated as presents 
| from the Pope, and placed over the gates of confessionals as the 
| symbols of secresy. Hence the meaning of the phraise—“ under 
| the rose.” 

ConsoLATION UNDER CaLumny.—Any person who is zealous 
| for promoting the interest of his country, must conquer all that 
| tenderness and delicacy which may make him afraid of being spoken 

ill of, or his endeavours will often produce no less uneasiness to 
himself than benefit 'to the public. Among a people who indulge 
themselves in the utmost freedoms of thought and speech, a man 
must either be insignificant, or able to bear an undeserved reproach. 
| — Addison. 

Acrostic.—The initial letters of the names of the Kings of {the 
Buonaparte family form the Latin word Nihil. 

— udovicus. 
osephus. 
ieronymus. 
— oachim. 
Z. apoleon. 
Tom D’Urrey.—D’Urfey, and Bello, a musician, had high 
| words once at Epsom, and swords were resorted to, but with great 
/caution. A brother wit maliciously compared this rencontre with 
that mentioned in Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, between Clinias and 
Dametas. 
“f sing of a duel in Epsom befel, 
’Twixt Fa sol la D’ Urfey, and Sol la mi Bell: 
But why do I mention the scribbling brother ? 
For, naming the one, you may guess at the other. 
Betwixt them there happen’d a terrible clutter ; 
Bell set up theloud pipes, and D’ Urfey did sputter— 
* Draw, Bell, wert thou dragon, I'll spoil thy soft note :’ 
‘ For thy squalling,’ said t’other, ‘ I’ll cut thy throat.’ 
With a scratch on the finger the duel’s dispatch’ d ; 
Thy Clinias, O Sidney, was never so match’d.” 


TREATMENT OF NEW CoMPETITORS BY THE MEAN AMONG 
Avutuors.—How often do we see a person whose intentions are 
visibly to do good by the works which he publishes, treated in as 
scurrilous a manner as if he were an enemy to mankind? All the 
little scramblers after fame fall upon him, publish every blot in his 
| life, depend upon hearsay to defame him, and have recourse to 
' their own invention, rather than suffer him to erect himself into an 
| author with impunity. Not only the dull and Sthe malicious, 
| which make a formidable party in our island, but the whole fra- 

ternity of writers, rise up in arms against every new intruder into the 
world of fame: and a thousand to one, before they have done, 
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paper than an anxiety for its welfare, he may be allowed to express | prove him not only to bea fool, but a knave. Successful authors 


his gratification upon observing it among the audience in the pit on 
Saturday evening. C, 


do what they can to exclude a competitor, while the unsuccessful! 


with as much eagerness lay in their claim ‘to fhim as a brother.— 
Addison. 

















THE TATLER. 








i H PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


ti - 
KING’S THEATRE. 





A favorite Opera Buffa, in Two Acts, entitled 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA. 
{By Rossin1.] 


The eo ¢ are by Madame SIGL VESPERMANN. 
Madame CASTELL Signor LABLACHE. Signor CURIONT. 
Signor DEVILLE. Signor DE ANGELL. and Signor DE BEGNIS. 


Between the Acts, 


A NEW DIVERTISEMENT. 


1 Dancers. Madame MONTESSU, Mademoiselle CLARA, 
ademoiselle PROCHE, and Mademoiselle BROCARD, 
Monsieur PAUL Monsieur EMILE, and Monsieur LEFEBVRE. 


Princi 


After which, the Favorite Ballet, in Two Acts, of 
LA SOMNAMBULE. 


The Principal Characters by Madame MONTESSU, 


Mademoiselle KANIEL, 
Mile. CLARA, Mile. PROCHE, 


Mile. DE VIS, and Mme. COPERE, 
Mesdames J. Mersie, Coupotte, Beseke, Vedy, Griffiths, Pitt, Laura, Lydia, &c. 
M. PAUL, M. EMILIE M. SIMON, M.GOURIET, M. GEORGE, 
e M. D’ALBERT, and M. LEFEBVRE., 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 








The Play of 





| WILLIAM TELL, 

{ {By Mr KNowves.] 

) i Emma, Miss HUDDART. Anneli, Miss RUSSELL. Agnes, Miss FAUCIT. 
Hi | Gesler, Mr H. Waliack. Sarnem, Mr Thompson. Struth, Mr W. Bennett. 


Rodolph, Mr Howard. Lufold, Mr Howell. 
William Tell, Mr MACREADY. 
Albert, Miss Poole. Mele htal, Mr Younge. Erni, Mr Cathie. 
Furst, Mr Fenton. Verner, Mr Cooke. Waldman, Mr pane. 
Michael, Mr COOPER. Jagheli, Mr J. VINING 
Pierre, Mr Eaton. Theodore, Mr Honner. 
Savoyards— Miss Crawford. Mr Price, and Mr S. Jones. 


Braun, Mr Ross. 





Overture to “ Der Freischutz.’ 


QUEEN’S THEATRE, 


TorrenHaAM Srreet, Firzroy Sovuare. 


After which will be presented a New Operatic Piece, entitled 
GALATEA 
From Gay’s Serenata. With HANDEL’s Music , arranged by Mr ©. Potrer, 
Principal Characters by MissVERNON, Mrs GARRICK, and Mrs HUMBY. 
Mr BENNETT. Mr J. RUSSELL. MrSPENCER. Mr G. SMITH. 
Mr MUNROE. Mr G. LEJEUNE. And Mr E. SEGUIN, 
And a Chorus of Twenty Voices. 
The Incidental Dances by Misses Gilbert, Forster, Ward, Hutton, Cadwell, Maria. 
At the end of the Upera, a Fantasia on the Oboe, by Mr Grattan Cooke. 
After which, a New Musical Comedietta, in One Act, entitled 
THREE TO ONE. 
The Music, by Mr G. Cooke. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss WELLS. 
And Mr FORRESTER. 


In the course of the Evening, Winter’s Overture to ‘ Zaira,’ 
Overture to ‘11 Don Giovauni.’ 


Miss AYRES. 
2 
and Mozart’s 


To conclude with a Comic Entertainment, in One Act, called 
EVERY BODY'S HUSBAND. 
The Characters by Mrs GLOVER. Miss Stohwasser. Miss Wells. 
Miss Sinclair. Mr Smith. Mr Tilbury. Mr Munroe. 
And Mr GREEN 


THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 
THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 
Mrs Rappelkoff, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Daly. 
Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, siss M. Glover. 
Astragalus, Mr YATES. 

Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, Messrs Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUC KSTONE. 
Sebastian, Gregory, and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr HEMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, Mr J. REEVE. 
Andrew and Karl, (his Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 

Hans, Mr O. SMITH. 

After which, a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREA’ .. 

[By Mr Buckstone}. 
The Overtase ced Music by G. HH. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Clown, Mr SANDERS, 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, called 
THE QUADRUPEDS. 


The Characters by Miss Daly, Mr O. Smith, and 


Miss Garrick. 
Mr Roberts. 





Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


Ma J. Reeve. 





| After which will be exhibited the new and splendid 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stranrieup. 
{ The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS | 
OF THE SIMPLON. 

Town of Sion (in the Valois).—V alley of the Rhone.—Brieg.—The Simpton.—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight. —Village of the Simplon. ~eliony of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— 

4 Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo. —Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands. 


i 
: In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to ‘“‘ Guillaume Tell,” and Weber’s 
; 
i 
i iN 


f To conclude with a New Melo-Dramatic Opera, in Two Acts, called 


' 
| , ‘ , 
THE DEVIL’S BROTHER. 

/ | {Adapted to the English Stage, by A. Ler.] 
| Lady Pamela Goslington, Mrs ORGER. Zerlina, Mrs WAY LETT 
j The Concerted Music, by Misses Byfeld, Bruce, S. Philli 
Fra Diavolo, Mr W ALL AC 
\ Sir Gregory Goslington, Mr HARLEY. 
h Lucro, Mr Webster. 
| Banditti—Beppo, Mr Latham. Giacemo, Mr Bedford. 
| Postilion, Mr Honner. 


Lorenzo, Mr SINCLAIR. 


Francisco, Mr Eaton. 


it —— 


i id To-morrow, Werner; No Song no Supper, and the Pantomime. 





The New Grand Comic Opera, (in Three Acts) called 


L CINDERELLA. 
! | The Music, by Rossini. 


| j cad 

THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

} 

Cinderella, Miss INVERARITY. Clorinda, Miss CAWSE. 
Fairy Queen, Miss H. CAWSE. 

Baron Pumpolino, MrG. PENSON. 

Mr G. STANSBURY. Jandini, Mr MORLEY. 

Pedro, Mr KEELEY. 


Miss HUGHES. 
Felix, Mr HUNT. 


i Thisbe, 
t Alidoro, 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
(By Mr Farvey.] 
} The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 


i With a Spe ine Opening. [By Mr Peake. - Characters by 
r BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 


j Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. 

° Marlequin, Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES, 

i THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 

Scene 1.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II!. The Boyne Water.—III. Ex- 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—LV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- 
shee’s Ravine._-VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VI1. Extensive View of the Lake of 
Killarney.— VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—IX. The New Bridge 








over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower—and St K: atharine’s Docks.—X1. The 
Globe Hotel and Cut!er’s og —XI1. \ Market.—X1L11. Windsor Park and Castle. 
—XIV. Portsmouth Harbo: The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 


arrives off Brighton, and the ianien ition. —XV. fhe Triumphal 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pav ilion, on August 30, 1830. 

XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1820.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festiv al.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 


Arch, Erected in 


Tomorrow, Fazio; Married Loyers; and the Pantomime. 








, Russell, and Mrs Bedford 


Ist Carabineer, Mr Bland. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE 
{From M. Scaise’s “ Baiser av PorRrevr.’’] 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. 
The Bareness de Blanchec, Miss STUART. Lucille, Miss FITZW ALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SI DNEY 
Colonel Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOL:i iTl, 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 
THE GRENADIER. 
[By H. Bay ny, Esq.] 
| Fanny Bolton, Madame VES? REIS, in which she will sing, 
| through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and ‘ 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Dou: hts , Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, My Raymond 
| After which, a Comic Burletta, in one Act, called 
MIS-APPRE HENSION, 
j [By Mr C. Dance.) 
| Miss Clementina Bramble, Miss Stuart. Fanny, Miss Pincott. 
\ Frank Hartley, Mr RAYMOND. 
Money, Mr W. VINING. Mr Williams, Mr Coates. 
To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 
{Adapted from a burlesque of CoumMAN’s, by Mr PLancue and Mr C. Dance 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 
P sateen, Madame VESTRIS. 


SURREY THEATRE. 





“(, they march d 
‘ Listen Dear Fanny.” 


Ellen, Miss Kabrey 


Thomas, Mr Cooper. 








A Drama, altered from Morron’s Play of ‘Town and Country’, entitled 
THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. 
The Principal Characters by Miss SCOTT, Miss SOM ERVILLE, 
Miss Nicol, Madame Simon, Miss Rumens, Miss H. Boden, and Mrs Rogers. 
Mr C. Hill, Mr Gough, Mr Honner, Mr b. Pitt, 
Mr WILLIAMS, MrOSBALDISTON, Mr VALI 
Mr Hobbs, Mr Young, Mr Amherst, Mr Tully, and Mr Webb. 
After which, the laughable Burletta, entitled 
THE SPOILED CHILD. 
The Principal Characters by Miss Vincent, Mme. Simon. Mr D. Pitt, and Mr Vale. 
To conclude with a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
THE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
[By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
The Overture and Music by Mr ‘Ble witt. 
Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER 
Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 


Mr Almar, 





Cospure THeatre.—The Spectre of the Castle—The 
Night Hag—And Fe si 

aus Tuearre. — The Wreck; or the 
Buccaneer’s Bridal—Harlequin and 
Mother Goose. 


Sapier’s W: 








Published by J. Onwuvn, 4c ‘athe rine street, Surend. (to whom “all books, 


parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuaveen.—Ervincuam Witson, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J. Fiery, 16 Air street, Piccadilly ; Mansa, 115 


Oxford sireet, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Epers’s Library, Old 
Bond street ; and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen. 
C, and W, Reyne t, Printers, Broad street, Golden square, 
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